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Bob Overy writes: The horror of 
being evicted, the crude thuggery of 
“ bailiffs”, the callousness of official- 
dom—it’s all there in EVICTED! The 
Story of the Illegal Eviction of Squat- 
ters in Redbridge which has just been 
published by the London Squatters. 


The pamphlet’s front cover (right) 
shows Chris and Mary Fleming with 
their three children outside the house 
in Ilford from which they were evic- 
ted. The Squatters claim that this 
eviction—plus three further cases 
which they detail (with affidavits) in 
the pamphlet—was illegal. 


They show that Redbridge Council, 
impatient of slow legal processes in 
the courts, took the law into its own 
hands, employing a squad of profes- 
sional thugs (the Barrie Quartermain 
gang) to eject the families. 


One of the women, Mrs Olive Mercer, 
who was four months pregnant when 
the “bailiffs” came to evict her 
family, was prodded heavily in the 
stomach, and later lost her baby. One 
Squatter had his jaw broken. 


The London Squatters don’t claim that 
to trespass in empty property is legal. 
But trespass is a civil offence—so 
what they do claim is that officials 
commit a criminal offence when they 
evict “civil offenders” without first 
obtaining a court order. 

Not only do the Squatters believe 


that they can convict Councillors and 
Council officials of acting illegally 


P. Berresford Ellis writes: The muni- 
ficent UK government has recently 
announced that it is going to spend 
£6 million on development in Uidhist 
a thuath and Uidist a dheas (North 
and South Uist), two Scottish (Gaid- 
hlig) speaking islands in the Outer 
Hebrides with a population of 5,922. 


The islanders are going to be pro- 
vided with a splendid new rocket 
range, which will be in use six days 
a week, 40 weeks a year. But Briga- 
dier R. C. Winfield—on behalf of the 
government—has assured the island- 
ers that the range will not be used on 
Sundays. 


Firing or fishing? 

The islanders were also told that 
although this magnificent sum would 
be spent on development to their 
island, a minor drawback was that 
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under the Forcible Entry Act—they ; 
also believe that the “ bailiffs” them- 
selves can be convicted of riot 
because of the way they brutally in- 


timidated their victims. 


It may seem odd that direct action- 


ists, among them _ well - known 
anarchists like Ron Bailey, should 
turn to the law when it’s to their 
advantage—but if the law is turned 
on their official persecutors they may 
well achieve a public scandal and 
convince people of the double stand- 
ard of officialdom in its professed 
respect for law and objection to 
violence. 


Offer to re-house 


Redbridge Council did appear to be 
humane and responsible on March 
17, when it offered to re-house home- 
less families from all over London in 
its properties, if other London 
Boroughs agreed. One Borough (New- 
ham) did agree, 14 refused, and 16 
more had failed to reply by April 17, 
wes Redbridge dropped the pro- 
posal. 


Since then, the wrecking of empty 
homes has continued, so that the 
Squatters now believe the “offer” 
was insincere. The Fleming’s house 
on the pamphlet’s front cover, they 
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the range would be in use during the 
fishing season (fishing is the major 
island industry) and while firing was 
in progress the fishermen would have 
to evacuate the area. 


This would decrease fishing by 40%, 
driving many families to the main- 
land, and probably into England, 
seeking work. But, as the worthy 
Brigadier pointed out, progress is 
progress. 


One other minor drawback would be 
the destruction of this Scottish (Gaid- 
hlig) speaking community by aad 
into the islands monoglot Engli 
speaking troops and technicians. 


Of the 3,997 population in Uidhist a 
dheas, 2,948 speak Gaidhlig as their 
first language, and 137 are monoglot 
Gaidhlig speakers. While in Uidhist a 
thuath, 1,628 of the population of 
1,925 speak Gaidhlig as a first 


Rockets spell death for Uist 


language, and 72 are monoglot Gaid- 
hlig speakers. 


The bulk of the monoglot English 
speakers now on the island are made 
up of military personnel already on 
the islands. The first military installa- 
tion was established on Uidhist a 
dheas in 1956, without the islanders’ 
consent. 


Mass evacuation 


At a recent protest meeting in the 
islands the Rev Seumas Mac Gille 
Moire, chairman of the Uidhist a 
thuath council, commented: 


“J am persuaded beyond a shadow 
of doubt that, if the basic industries 
of fishing and crofting are disrup- 
ted or interfered with, the govern- 
ment may as well initiate a mass 
pra scheme for these is- 
ands.” 


Donnchadh Mac Aoidh, director of An 
Comunn Gaidhealach (the Scottish 
language movement), representing 
the fishermen of Bernera (the scheme 
will also affect the neighbouring isle 
of Barraig, and the town of Mallaig, 
on the mainland), said that there had 
been no consultation with the people 
of the islands. 


The islanders were told by M. K. Mac- 
Millan, the Labour MP for the West- 
ern Isles, that the rocket range was a 
fact of life. “It’s here and it’s here 
to stay.” In short, like it, or get out. 


Is this fiasco yet another example of 
an inefficient government, governing 
a nation about which they know and 
understand little, from a point com- 
pletely removed from that country? 


Certainly it can be said that the ro- 
tund stage Scotsman, M. K. MacMil- 
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Jack Robinson 


Our new neighbours are squatters 


We moved Mrs Foster and her three 
children into the house next door on 
Tuesday night, May 13. She had been 
given notice of eviction from a house 
into which the South London Squat- 
ters had moved her from the de- 
plorable hostel at Battersea Bridge 
Buildings. Prior to this, Mrs Foster 
and her family had lived in hostels 
for six years. 


The house next door had only been 
empty for two or three weeks, but 
Hammersmith Council has owned it 
for seven years. They own about 100 
houses in the Moore Park area of 
Fulham, which were purchased for 
an abortive development scheme that 
the new Conservative Council of 
Hammersmith (of which Fulham is 
now a part) killed off. 


For three years houses have stood 
empty and deteriorating. A group in 
Fulham had been prospecting a suit- 
able house for settling-in a homeless 
family. Contacts had been made 
through the Battersea hostel. It was 
found, however, that the Council had 
“ vandalised ” the houses to make it 
impossible for squatters (of any 
type) to use them. 


Services had been cut off, floorboards 
had been ripped up, windows had 


been bricked up, lavatory pedestals 
had been smashed and connections 
cemented over. Some of this work 
had been done _ preparatory to 
demolition. But  bricking-up took 
place after the scheme was aban- 
doned. 


When the Moore Park Road develop- 
ment seheme was put through, 
houses were purchased by the Coun- 
cil (then Labour) on the under- 
standing that 800 more tenants would 
be provided with homes. But now the 
area has become a speculators’ para- 
dise (being just over the border from 
fashionable Chelsea) and the whole 
nature of the district is being 
changed. 


Understandably, the neighbours are 
disgruntled with the Council, and the 
“squat” has a great deal of support 
and approval. We have been given 
furniture and carpets, help in taking 
the children to school and promises 
of support, if and when the bailiffs 
arrive. One of the neighbours said: 
“We would have done what you’ve 
done, if we’d had the courage .. .” 


On Wednesday morning, the Council 
solicitor, a woman welfare officer, 
and two police officers (Inspector 
Matcolm and another) came round. 


The police first tried bluff. When 
their attention was called to their 
legal position as neutrals in a purely 
civil dispute, Inspector Malcolm 
Said: 


“Tm not interested in your views. 
Pm concerned with the rights and 
wrongs. I am not concerned with 
the Court Order. You are trespass- 
ing.” 


Police and bailiffs 


The welfare officer made what was 
meant to be a tempting offer to 
come back to Battersea Buildings. 
Mrs Foster replied in the negative. 
(This was, in fact, an advance—for 
the welfare workers at the hostel 
had said that any of the homeless 
who had anything to do with a 
“squat”? would not be allowed 
back.) 
PC F160 threatened arrest if the 
squatters and their helpers refused 
to go and refused to give names and 
addresses. He added: 

“Tam merely allowed to think and 

act as a police officer.” 
However, oddly enough, The Police 
Review (May 23) joins in the 


minimalism in art 


Hilda 
Bernstein’s 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


That the exhibition mounted by the 
American artist Galimatias Scarto 
should have been so largely ignored, 
is surprising since he is without doubt 
the most outstanding exponent of 
minimal art today. 


minimal] art (it is thus spelt, without 
capitals) is also called ABC art, or 
literalist art, or, as at the recent Tate 
exhibition, The Art of the Real. It 
makes no direct appeal to the 
emotions, nor is it involved in uplift; 
it has no desire to justify itself, but 
instead offers itself in the form of the 
simple, irreducible, irrefutable object. 


Carolyn Stoloff 
STEPPING OUT 


If I could collect the jewels 
from broken strings rolling 

on the floor of feeling 

to sort them in bowls labelled 
by cut, clearness, and colour 
I'd step out nightly 

clapping like a gypsy 

with foreign tongues spangling 
my wrists, a hail of crystal 
eyes at my neck—loop 

upon loop—and in my hinged ring 
the garnet of your heart 


To specify an illusionistic space on an 
otherwise obviously flat surface, as 
other artists tend to do, inevitably 
carries representational associations. 
minimal artists believe imagery must 
be as free as possible from associa- 
tions and refer to nothing outside its 
role in the picture. 


Glossy blue plank 


Expressionism, even at its most 
abstract, still continues many aspects 
of representational art, and con- 
structivism was basically nostalgic in 
its search for meaning through tradi- 
tional methods of composition. 


Instead of perceptual experience be- 
ing accepted as a means to an end, the 
minimal artist makes it an end in it- 
self. Galimatias Searto has gone fur- 
ther than any other artist today. 

By eliminating entirely all associa- 
tions of any kind, by presenting us 
with plain wails devoid of the con- 
vention of canvas and frame, he has 
removed all the extraneous influences 
that give rise to imaginative ex- 
perience or human emotions, leaving 
nothing to intervene between artist 
and viewer save the pure perceptual 
experience. 


He has thus eliminated’ every 
subtlety and complexity of com- 
position which, by extension, consti- 
tute editorial statements about the 
world. 


Even though other minimal artists 
avoid congestional incident and re- 
duce structure to its simplest orders 
such as symmetry, frontality, and 
easily comprehended systems such as 
the grid, the module, the parallel; 
even though their work is a distilla- 
tion of formal compositional means; 
still they have not rid themselves 
entirely of compositional effects. 


John McCracken, the Californian 


artist whose works consist of coloured 
planks leaning against a white wall 
(each plank painted one colour), is an 
example of this, as anyone who saw 
his glossy blue plank at the Tate Ex- 
hibition must realise. 


Other leading American artists of the 
Sixties who were represented in- 
cluded Alexander Liberman, whose 
austere anonymous paint surfaces and 
radical restriction of image are 
essential to minimalism of the 1960s 
—hbut my point is that his single thin 
white circle on a plain black ground 
was not restricted enough. 


Also, there was Robert Morris, whose 
plain wooden platform, painted white, 
was titled “Slab”; Robert Huot, who 
displayed two blue planks suspended 
from a wall in contrast to McCracken; 
Sol de Witt, who constructs crates of 
baked enamel on aluminium; and Ad 
Reinhardt, whose “Ultimate Paint- 
ing” is simply a plain black square in 
a black frame. 

All these, particularly Reinhardt’s 
claim to “ultimate”, appear preten- 
tious when compared with the genius 
of Galimatias Scarto, who shows us 
empty galleries entirely devoid of any 
extraneous symbols or objects with 
emotional associations or solid con- 
structions which can be touched. 


He thus deprives us entirely of any- 
thing perceptual, creating a mindless- 
ness characteristic of the art of the 
mid-Sixties, that, despite its detach- 
ment, has an aggressive vacuity that 
can establish a tremendous’ intimacy 
with the patient viewer. 


Eliminate obstacles 


Mark Rothko tells us that the minimal 
artist wishes to eliminate all obstacles 
between the painter and the idea, and 
the idea and the observer, obstacles 
such as memory, history, geometry. 
Only Galimatias Scarto has really suc- 
ceeded in this. 


But the absence of paintings on the 
blank walls of an entirely empty 
gallery has at the same time reduced 
minimal art to the minimal beyond 
which it cannot go, and thus elimina- 
ted the necessity of. artists painting 
anything at all; which is a most 
logical extension in the sphere of 
bourgeois art of the values of the 
nuclear age. 


criticism of Mr Quartermain’s private 
army of muscle-men who have acted 
as bailiffs in Ilford. This smacks some- 
what of professional jealousy—taking 
the bread out of honest policemen’s 
mouths. The Review says: 


‘“But some of the local authorities 
seem less confident about the law’s 
support if they send in strong-arm 
men to evict women and children 
from buildings that they propose 
to knock down in about three 


years’ time. 
“It’s impossible to avoid the im- 
pression that some _ authorities 


could, in this matter, learn some- 
thing from the Police, who have 
built up quite a body of experience 
in the course of operating the 
Small Tenement Recovery Act. 
There is a difference between Com- 
mon Law enforcement and down- 
right flatfootedness. 


“There is also, and of course this 
is beyond the initiative of Mr 
Barrie Quartermain, the point that 
if no government, of any colour, 
can supply the houses needed to 
cope with this dead weight of 
human misery, it may be time they 
returned to the wartime expedient 
of turning out prefabs. 


“They may not look as nice as 
Stockbroker’s Tudor but they are 
a more civilised expedient than 
violence.” 


It is even doubtful if the expedient 
of prefabs would be necessary. It is 
estimated by New Society that 
50,000 houses are empty at any one 
time in London. They also quote Robb 
Spencer’s (chairman of Lend-a-Hand) 
estimate that all of London’s homeless 
families—over 10,000—could be 
accommodated in the vacant proper- 
ties in the Paddington area. 


It’s certain that in this part of 
Fulham many homeless could be 
accommodated. All it needs is an 
effort of will on the part of the home- 
less and an effort of imagination on 
the part of the authorities. Or per- 
haps just more civil disobedience? 


Housmans, the Peace News bookshop, 
offers 


Readings for 
the Revolution 


OBSOLETE COMMUNISM, D. Cohn 
Bendit 5s (8d) 

THE HORNSEY AFFAIR, by The 
Staff and Students 6s (8d) 
These two Penguins stand with the 
best texts to follow the student 
revolution of May 68. 

THE STRENGTH OF LOVE, Martin 
Luther King 5s (8d) 

A collection of sermons on non- 
violence 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BERT- 
RAND RUSSELL, 1944-67 42s (2s) 
The third volume, covering the 
CND and Committee of 100 

*THE DISARMERS, C. Driver (pub- 
lished at 25s) our price 5s (1s 6d) 
The history of CND and the post- 
war peace movement 

*QOBJECTION OVERRULED, David 
Boulton (published at 45s) our 
price 12s 6d (2s) 

A first-rate study of COs in World 
War I 

*These are two titles from our ex- 

tensive selection of book bargains: 

write for full list. 
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Roger Moody 


WHAT IS 
BIAFRA’S 


General Ojukwu now holds several 
important cards in the Nigerian war. 
At the beginning of June, Ojukwu 
claimed that Biafran troops were be- 
tween 12 and 25 miles north of Port 
Harcourt (Financial Times, June 3), 
and in the last month, since losing 
Umuahia, they have recaptured Ower- 
ri and are holding Uli. 


Admittedly, the Biafrans could lose 
Uli (on May 23, the Nigerians re- 
ported the air-strip out of action after 
a day-long air attack—but this was 


Biafran troops in training. 


PLAN? 


while the forays into the Mid-West 


and Federal-held areas of the North | 
and East can be regarded as man- : 
oeuvres to tie the enemy’s hands and 


take back villages in the Eastern 


region, the advance on Port Harcourt ; 


is in a category of its own. 


Without this outlet to the sea, and its 


pipe-line terminals, Biafran nation- 


later denied). But there are two alter- 30) 


native strips which could be brought 
into use for the nightly supplies of 
arms, food and seed supplies for the 
Land Army. 


The Biafran High Command have now 
expanded the war on the ground—by 
attacking Federal troops across the 
Niger in the Mid-West and even, 
according to Philip Decraene in Le 
Monde, with commandos “ behind the 
Nigerian lines”. A Biafran prisoner 
has claimed, under Federal interroga- 
tion, that the forces in the Mid-West 
now call themselves the Mid-West 
Liberation Army. 


But the war has been extended even 
more significantly by the Biafran use 
of aircraft for the second (maybe, 
third) time in the war. The raids by 
Count von Rosen are likely to be fol- 
lowed up by members of the Biafran 
Air Force. 


According to Bruce Loudon (Daily 
Telegraph, May 30), “Biafrans have 
long believed that air power would 
make a hig difference to their assault 
on Nigerian morale.” 


Meanwhile, the Nigerian advance has 
been brought to a halt. Though its 
boundaries were never easily deter- 
mined, Biafran territory has probably 
increased two-fold since the fall of 
Umuahia at the end of April. 


Articles in The Times, the Sunday 
Times and the Daily Telegraph in the 
last fortnight have all spoken of the 
exuberant morale of the Biafrans. 
E. V. Gatacres in the Guardian (June 
2) said that the two years of war have 
produced “ conditions for change and 
for self-confidence no... training 
could ever have achieved.” 


The Biafran objective is, as always, 
recognition as a sovereign state. But 


“ Almost certainly, the decision to 
go for Port Harcourt is Ojukwu’s 
own ... Port Harcourt is indeed 
the key. It is in Port Harcourt that 
most of the foreign investment is 
centred.” 


Shell-BP’s Port Harcourt oil refinery 
is expected to double its output this 
year on last year. 


It is not surprising that the Nigerians 
are massing their forces in this area. 
It is also not surprising that Ojukwu 
is employing every method to regain 
it. 


Advance on the land will soon be sup- 
plemented by attacks from the air, 
mainly on the oil terminals them- 
selves. Guerrilla action in the Mid- 
West preoccupies Nigerian troops in 
another sector, and the recent capture 
and trial of 18 oil-workers can be seen 
as an attempt to intimidate foreign 
business interests who are effectively 
sustaining Nigeria’s war effort. 


Italian oil-men 


The Italian oil-men incident, however, 
has also been interpreted as an at- 
tempt by Ojukwu to force Italian re- 
cognition of Biafra. In an interview 
published in the Italian daily, La 
Stampa, on June 1, the Nigerian Am- 
bassador in Rome threatened that his 
government would break off diplo- 
matic relations, expel all Italian citi- 
zens and nationalise Italian oil inter- 
ests if even de facto recognition was 
granted. 


It is possible that Ojukwu was induced 
to release the convicted oil-men, who 
had been sentenced to death, only 
when the Nigerians shot down a Red 
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Cross relief plane, captured the 
four-man Swedish air-crew and ac- 
cused them of gun-running. He did, 
however, have the satisfaction of 
direct pleas for mercy from the Pope 
and many other world figures. 


Ojukwu has calculated not to lose. 
Judicial executions would have affirm- 
ed Biafra’s authority as a sovereign, 
lawful state. Reprieves demonstrate 
the magnanimity of a black, national 
leader over foreign nationals. 


But calculated risks can go wrong. If 
increased prestige has indeed been 
Ojukwu’s aim in the furore over the 
oil-men, he stands to lose a tremend- 
ous amount of the goodwill he has 
created over the last two years. It is 
simply deplorable to play diplomatic 
games with the lives of men, whether 
black or white. 


Moreover, Biafra’s enemies—e.g. the 
British government—are now bound 
to use the incident as part of a new 
pattern of Biafran “‘ aggression”, to 
be taken with the military advances 
and the expected air attacks on oil 
terminals in which civilian lives are 
likely to be lost. 


Ojukwu and his commanders have no 
doubt calculated that their current 
tactics, especially the use of aircraft, 
will not appreciably increase British 
commitment to Nigeria. The cost to 
the British tax-payer has already been 
too high (an estimated £30 million so 
far) and two weeks ago Harold Wilson 
admitted that the cost of his own trip 
to Nigeria (£50,000) was only a frac- 
tion of the cost to the nation of “one 
day” in sustaining Nigeria’s war. 

There is also the lesson of past experi- 
ence. The British government, on 


.principle, has refused to supply air- 


craft and aircraft personnel. And 
there were no apparent reprisals for 
the Biafran nationalisation of British 
interests earlier this year. Indeed, the 
British government—though ineffect- 
ually—has tried to reduce the Federal 
air attacks on civilians. 


However, there has been a good mili- 
tary reason for British restriction on 
armaments to date—the fact that the 
Federals have preferred to conduct a 
land war. Now the Federal govern- 
ment is embarrassed by military re- 


.verses, suspicious of all air-flights 


over its territory, and handicapped 
by its reliance on 300 British arm- 
oured cars. 


It cannot help but ask for increased 
military help from Britain—which in 
the past has usually met with the 
official British response that “no in- 


creases are contemplated ... we are 
merely replacing old stocks.” 


The decision last month to send a 
British naval team to train the Niger- 
ian Navy marks an alarming new de- 
parture. Only a few days later the 
Observer reparted (June 1) that the 
Nigerian Navy was to send a frigate 
to Bonny Island in Eastern Nigeria 
“to protect the Shell-BP oil terminal 
from attack” by the Biafran Air 
Force. 


British planes 


During his visit to Biafra in May, 
Hugh Fraser, MP, former Secretary 
of State for Air, reported witnessing 
“ effective interdiction bombing” of 
Uli—“ carried out by slow patrolling 
DC3s or ex-British Hastings with spe- 
cial bomb racks.” He also reported 
that four British Hunters were prov- 
ing more effecting in strafing attacks 
than the faster Russian MiGs. 


There is some evidence, says Fraser, 
that Europeans are being brought into 
the Nigerian forces. “In the attack on 
Umuahia, two open-turret self-propel- 
ling guns were reported manned by 
Europeans.” The British planes could 
have come from a number of places, 
just as French arms come by way of 
Gabon and the Ivory Coast. 


Biafra’s conduct of the war is still 
obviously aimed at bringing the 
Federal Nigerians to the conference 
table, without preconditions either for 
a cease-fire or for negotiations, but 
the calculated gamble of Ojukwu 
looks like rebounding on him. 


The lesson of Fraser’s report is that 
the Federals are now finding British 
aircraft apparently more effective 
than Russian. And the Biafrans can- 
not escape blame for making increas- 
ed British commitment to Federal 
Nigeria—in the guise, and for the 
purpose, of “ protecting British inter- 
ests ”’—highly likely. 

It is but a short step from the use of 
British aircraft, to the use of British 
technicians in servicing, or even fly- 
ing, them. The Federal government 
is becoming deeply critical of the pro- 
liferation of Russian technical and 
cultural missions in Nigeria (accord- 
ing to Peter Stewart, BBC Nigerian 
correspondent, May 31). 


The provision of British personnel to 
service Federal aircraft could even be 
defended by the British government 
as “re-affirming British influence as 
a traditional arms supplier.” God for- 
bid, but it is now on the cards. 
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New US raid 


Kevin McGrath writes: On Thursday, 
June 5, US fighter-bombers carried 
out the first air attack against North 
Vietnam in six months—and the first 
ever under the regime of President 
Nixon. 


On the previous two days, B-52s 
dropped up to one million pounds 
of bombs in the Central Highlands 
of South Vietnam. This followed a 
record month of B-52 bombing in 
which nearly 25,000 tons of explo- 
sives were dropped in 272 raids. 


On Friday, June 6, it was reported 
that combat casualties in the Viet- 
nam War have now passed those for 
US forces in the First World War. 
They stand now at 265,174 of which 
35,791 have been killed. 


That is the context in which to see 
President Nixon’s gesture of with- 
drawing 25,000 troops—a minimal 
token 5% which will necessitate no 
reduction of US combat troops what- 
soever. 
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ROCKETS FOR 
SOUTH UIST 
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lan, has not done the job he was elec- 
ted to do. It is high time his office was 
filled by a person who cared about 
the Scottish people. 


But could it be that the move by the 
government has a far more sinister 
implication? 

It is obvious that the government 
move will destroy the native industry 
of the islands and put nothing in its 
place. The result of this will be mass 
emigration from the islands and, since 
there is no work in Scotland, these 
immigrants will make for England or 
America, Canada or Australia. In a 
few years time, apart from the mili- 
tary, the islands will be deserts. 


More important is the fact that the 
islands are the last stronghold of the 
Scottish language and culture. The 
move will completely destroy this 
stronghold and make the death of 
Scottish inevitable. 

While pretending to bring improve- 
ment to the islands, the government 
are, in fact, conducting cultural 


genocide by destroying this Scottish 
(Gaidhlig) community. Whether this 
seheme has been initiated by the gov- 
ernment through ignorance, or for a 
more sinister motive, the people of 
these Scottish islands need and de- 
serve our support. 


(And compare this with the state- 
ment of Averell Harriman, in charge 
of the US delegation at the Paris 
talks before January 20, that when 
the bombing of the North was halt- 
ed, the North Vietnamese “ took 90% 
of their troops out” of the northern 
part of South Vietnam.) 


But the new “ conventional wisdom ”, 
that America is on the way to with- 
drawing from Vietnam, which Roger 
Barnard dissected in last week’s 
Peace News, still holds the field. 
Facts which demonstrate that there 
has so far been no acceptance by 
the White House of what real with- 
drawal must entail, are simply dis- 
regarded. 


Witness the failure of The, Times or 
the Guardian (among others) to so 
much as mention Thursday’s raid on 
North Vietnam, in spite of the fact 
that United Press International iss- 
ued a report of the incident, which 
was used (down-page) by the Inter- 
national Herald Tribune. 


In terms of million-pound B-52 raids 
it wasn’t a particularly large one: 
but, as the first reported raid on a 
ground installation in North Vietnam 
since the bombing halt, it has all the 
overtones of a warning to Hanoi that, 
unless it plays ball, the halt may be 


called off, or whittled away by es- 
calating this sort of incident. 


The raid involved two US F-4 Phan- 
tom jet fighter-bombers. It was 
against an anti-aircraft base that had 
shot down an unarmed photo-recon- 
naissance plane, which crashed in 
the sea, one of the crew of two be- 
ing wounded in the process. 


Significantly, the raid was not just 
across the Demilitarised Zone, but 40 
miles to its north, at the port of Dong 
Hoi. The military spokesman, who 
released the story, refused to say 
whether bombs or rockets were used 
against the site. “They expended 
ordimance,” he said. 


Cambodia attacked 


But though this is Nixon’s first air 
raid in North Vietnam, it is by no 
means his first raid across the bord- 
ers of South Vietnam. 


Newsweek reported (June 2) that 
since this spring, US planes have 
been bombing Cambodia in what the 
magazine describes as “one of the 
best kept secrets in Washington.” 


It claims, “Even high-ranking Air 
Force generals did not know that US 
bombers were hitting targets in Cam- 
bodia. The operations were carefully 


on North Vietnam 


omitted from the daily south-east 
Asia battle reports at the national 
military command centre in the Pen- 
tagon. 

“The idea for the bombing came 
from Presidential foreign-affairs ad- 
viser Henry Kissinger’s task group, 
and had Mr Nixon’s blessing.” 


Prince Sihanouk, head of state in 
Cambodia, on May 23 accused the US 
of dropping defoliants over 15,000 
hectares of cultivated land in Cam- 
bodia, causing around £24 million 
damage. He has threatened to file 
suit in the Hague International Court 
of Justice. 


The scale of operations in Laos is 
even larger. According to Jean- 
Claude Pomonti in Le Monde, “ some 
observers in Saigon claim that there 
are an average of 300 sorties a day 
over Laos.” These raids are now be- 
lieved to be costing the US about 
$1 million a year, and since the bomb- 
ing halt in North Vietnam there have 
been more raids on the Ho Chi Minh 
Trial in Laos than in North Vietnam 
all last year. 


Against all this, it is impossible not 
to feel somewhat sceptical about at- 
taching much importance to Nixon’s 
withdrawal of those 25,000 clerks, 
cooks and back-line troops. 


PORTON ON PUBLIC DISPLAY 


Richard Harvey reports: After some 
weeks of careful preparation, Porton 
Chemical Defence Experimental Es- 
tablishment was opened to the public 
on June 5-6. 


As was the case last year, when the 
Microbiological Research Establish- 
ment was opened similarly, a very 
large range of exhibits was laid on, 
and the entire team of scientists and 
technicians was available to explain 
their working and significance and to 
answer questions within the sphere of 
their knowledge. 


The sheer size and number of these 
exhibits made it impossible for the 
ordinary visitor fully to take in every- 
thing, and he was forced either to 
concentrate his attention on a few 
aspects of the work, or to look at 
things very superficially. 


The brochure classified the work on 
display under six headings—Assess- 
ment of the CW threat; Protective 
equipment; Medical treatment; Detec- 
tion of attack; Decontamination; and 


Aids to training in the use of equip- 
ment. 


From this presentation of exhibits, the 
ordinary visitor doubtless came away 
with the intended impression that 
Porton’s work was only concerned 
with defending troops and others 
from chemical attack. 


During the morning of the third Open 
Day, Douglas Kepper and David Lane 
of the Chemical:and Biological War- 
fare Action Group started a picket at 
the Pheasant Inn gate of Porton, 
directed at the visitors arriving by 
car. I, having obtained a ticket, went 
inside for three hours, and was stop- 
ped at two police checkpoints on the 
way while other visitors were waved 
on. 

The scientific officers were willing to 
talk on the wider implications of their 
subjects. Two chemists explained that 
the nerve gases were not originated 
in Porton-like establishments, but had 
first made their appearance in the 
course of ordinary industrial research. 


They admitted that there was nothing 


to stop industry ‘spinning off” even 
more potent poisons, which would be 
picked up through the liaison which 
all CW centres have with the chemical 
industry researchers. Thus we could 
expect far nastier chemical agents 
than the nerve gases in the future. 


I suggested that the only ways out of 
this situation were to restrict some 
lines of scientific research, or to en- 
force some kind of social responsi- 
bility among scientists. They told me 
that the first proposal was a coward’s 
way out, and that the second could 
be achieved by the usual processes of 
democratic control! 


The picketing continued until the 
close of the day at 5.30 pm, when the 
three of us returned to Salisbury to 
hold an evening meeting in the Guild- 
hall Square. 


Further action at the Establishment 
will be staged on the weekend of Sep- 
tember 6-7. Anyone interested in the 
campaign against CBW should con- 
tact: David Lane, 77 High Street, 
Penge, London SE20. 


Portuguese deserter risks death 


A Spanish court has agreed to hand 
over to the Portuguese authorities a 
man who deserted while on_leave 
from serving in  Guine-Bissau 
(“Portuguese Guinea”). He faces 
the death penalty if he is so handed 
over. 


The man is Eduardo Cruzeiro, a 
graduate of the Lisbon School of 
Fine Art, and, at the time he desert- 
ed, corporal in charge of the Com- 
mando Instruction Centre. 


He deserted so as not to take part 
in the war against the Partido Afri- 
cano da Indepencia da Guine e Cabo 
Verde (PAIGC) which, with 10,000 
guerrillas, is holding down 35,000 
Portuguese troops in the one-third of 
ne country still controlled by Lis- 
on. 


An indication of the nature of this 
war with NATO weapons is given by 
a dispatch from PAIGC on May 17 
reporting that, during April, 14 civi- 
lians, including three children and 
four women, were killed in napalm 
raids on villages. 

Eduardo Cruzeiro’s action is by no 
means unique. During 1967 alone, 
1,400 young Portuguese did not pre- 
sent themselves to the draft board. 
The decision of the Madrid High 
Court on April 9 this year that Edu- 
ardo Cruzeiro should be handed over 
is therefore a very grave precedent. 


At present he is still in a Spanish 
closed prison, where he has been 
serving an 18-month sentence for 
using a false identity and carrying 
arms illegally, after being arrested 
in Spain on August 19, 1968, 


By handing over Eduardo Cruzeiro, 
Franco could, however, be hurting 
his carefully nurtured image as a 
decoloniser. It is speculated that it 
was to rally anti-colonialist support 
for Spain’s claim to Gibraltar that 
Franco granted independence last 
year (not without a few neo-colonial 
strings) to Equatorial Guinea, and 
has just signed a treaty with Moroc- 
co concerning the decolonisation of 
Tini. 


This could mean that letters or tele- 
grams of protest to the Spanish Em- 
bassy (24 Belgravia Square, London 
SW1) concerning the case might be 
more than a mere gesture. Contact: 
Portuguese Students Committee, 45 
Fairland House, 36 Mason’s Hill, 
Bromley BR2 9JJ, Kent: 


SQUATTERS 
HIT BACK 


from page 1 


predict, will stand gutted and empty 
till the site is re-developed in 1977. 


However, the political case—that 
Councils should make available their 
empty properties to tenants—is 
not emphasised in this pamphlet, 
as the Squatters concentrate on their 
legal battle with Redbridge Council. 
(Following the refusal of local magis- 
trates to grant summonses, they have 
now applied to the Divisional Court 
for an Order of Mandamus.) 


One startling realisation as one reads 
this pamphlet is how few is the num- 
ber of families that have had the 
courage to squat. At least 16 houses 
are at present in occupation by squat- 
ters throughout London—but squat- 
ting has definitely not taken off. The 
reason, almost certainly, despite the 
legal loophole that the Squatters are 
exploiting, is that squatting is a revo- 
lutionary act. 


If squatting began to take place on a 
really large scale—that is, if people 
decided to assert their own needs 
before the rights of bureaucratic 
Councils to dispose of their property 
as they wish—the probability is that 
the authorities would recognise the 
lead that North Kensington took in 
giving Maggie O’Shannon a rent-book, 
or that Redbridge appeared to be 
taking in offering its houses to other 
authorities. 


Thus they would adjust their priori- 
ties urgently to make more houses 
available to the unruly homeless, In 
which case, revolutionary action 
becomes reformist. Direct action be- 
comes part of the democratic process 
after all. 

In the meantime, squatting is on a 
much smaller scale,’ and _ this 
courageous pamphiet is a most 
serious indictment of official callous- 
ness in Redbridge. We recommend 
readers to obtain it at 2s 6d from: 
London Squatters Campaign, 128 
Hainault Road, Leytonstone, London 
Ell. 
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Ulster police show their colour 


Kevin McGrath writes: At last the 
Royal Ulster Constabulary have acted 
against a counter - demonstration. 
When youths threw stones at a march 
in Dungiven, Co Derry, on Sunday, 
the RUC carried out a baton charge, 
and made 11 arrests. 


Needless to say, the march in ques- 
tion was an Orange parade, culmin- 
ating in a drumhead service on the 
outskirts of the predominantly 
Catholic town. 

Under the unhappy tradition by 
which marches in Northern Ireland 
have been used as a means of assert- 
ing possession, or domination, of a 
territory, this annual Orange parade 
has been regarded as—and intended 
as—provocation. 


There has been serious trouble in the 
past. In 1955 troops were brought in 
to get the parade through. 


But this tradition has been rejected 
by the civil rights movement, and in 
fact the fundamental purpose of 
January’s Belfast-Derry march by the 
People’s Democracy (PD) was to 
demonstrate the break with this trad- 
dition. The counter-demonstrations 
and attacks represented a refusal to 
see the march as anything but an 
assertion of territory. 

A tradition dies hard, however, and 
in spite of appeals by leading civil 
righters and by leading Republicans, 
it is not surprising that some youths 
reacted according to the tradition. 


What sparked things was the passing 
of the 1,000 strong parade directly 


RADIO-3 ON 
NON-VIOLENCE 


The voices of Gandhi and Martin 
Luther King are to be heard on BBC 
Radio-3 on Thursday, June 19, at 
8.35 pm when Jonathan Power is 
presenting a one hour programme on 
non-violence. 

Others taking part will include James 
Baldwin, Lord Chalfont, Bernadette 
Devlin, Lord Mountbatten, Adam 
Be Robert Scheer and Bobby 
eale. 


past a Gaelic football ground, where 
a dozen or so youths of about 14 years 
threw stones. 


Later, there were clashes with youths, 
directed more at the police than at 
the marchers. One local policeman 
was beaten up—this is believed to 
have been a case of individuals using 
the opportunity to sort out a private 
grudge. 

The scale of the whole incident is 
nothing when compared with what 
happened at Burntollet Bridge on the 
January march (where a number of 


people from Dungiven were among 
the injured) and it has served 
graphically to demonstrate the dif- 
ferent treatment the RUC accords to 
those who demonstrate against the 
Loyal Orange Order. 


But it will obviously help those who 
see the rejection of the territorial 
marching tradition by civil righters as 
nothing more than a hypocritical 
sham. And it is likely to help Ian 
Paisley in his announced intention of 
blocking the annual Connolly mem- 
orial parade in Belfast this weekend. 


Haslemere march 
‘to save Camara’ 


Don Helder Camara, Archbishop of 
Recife in Northern Brazil, has been 
told that police protection for him- 
self is being withdrawn following the 
assassination in Brazil last week of 
one of his personal assistants. 


In a protest march, hurriedly organ- 
ised last Sunday by the Haslemere 
Group, 200 people walked to the 
Brazilian Embassy in London and 
handed in a letter to the Ambassador. 


“We are here today to save Camara’s 
life”, said a leaflet, which detailed 
the unrestricted investment oppor- 
tunities now being offered in Brazil 
for land speculators, and described 
how Camara, as champion of the poor 
in the North East Province, “is a 
troublemaker to Brazil’s military 
regime.” 

At the Haslemere Convention at the 
Roundhouse in London in April; 
Camara spoke of the “triple vio- 
lence ” of class privilege, neo-colonial 
exploitation and foreign-backed mili- 
tarism which was to be found in the 
Third World. (His speech appeared 
in Peace News, April 18.) 


Since the Convention, the Haslemere 
Group has held a follow-up confer- 
ence on action in London on May 10, 
and a further meeting is to be held 
in Birmingham at St Francis House, 
near the Birmingham University 


Civil rights protest in Moscow 


The spirit of revolution emerged in 
Moscow this week, in spite of the 
presence in that city of the World 
Conference of Communist Parties. 


But not at the conference, needless 
to say. In Mayakovsky Square, on 
Friday, June 6, six Crimean Tartars 
displayed posters, shouted “Long 
live Freedom” and were promptly 
dragged into a nearby police station. 
At 12.15 pm, the six stepped to the 
foot of the large statue in the square, 
and unrolled four red or blue ban- 
ners, calling in handlettering for an 
end to repression of the Tartars. One 
girl sat down, the other four men 
and one woman stood. 

A crowd gathered, “reading the 
signs and commenting with hostility 
but restraint” (New York Times, 
June 7). After four minutes, two grey- 


MEETING to commemorate 30th 
anniversary of end of Spanish Civil 
War. Reports from Rome _inter- 
national lawyers’ conference, from 
Spain, with film: “To Die In Madrid ”’. 


Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, 
7.30 pm, June 16. 


Spanish Workers Defence Committee, 
67 St George’s Drive, SWI. 


uniformed traffic policemen ordered 
the six to put away their banners. 


The crowd closed in and tore down 
the banners. The protesters were 
then dragged across the square, and 
into the police station. As they went 
they shouted, “Long live Freedom,” 
until their mouths were covered by 
members of the crowd. 

Four of the protesters were identified 
by people who knew them as Zamira 
Asanova, Enver Ametov, Aider Zey- 
tullaev and Reshat Dzhemilev. 


Reshat Dzhemilev was one of ten 
signatories of an appeal to the in- 
ternational Communist conference 
earlier that week protesting at “the 
rebirth of Stalinist methods in our 
country.” 


“But despite persecution, people 
cannot be silenced. They protest. 
After a half-century of socialism in 
our country, the Soviet people can- 
not agree to identify socialism with 
Stalinism.” 

They noted that attempts were being 
made in the writings of history and 
fiction to restore Stalin to his glory, 
and that neo-Stalinists were getting 
more influential. “ How else can the 
introduction of Soviet troops into 
friendly Czechoslovakia be . explain- 
ed?” the signatories demanded. 


These included the wife of Major 


Piotr Grigorenko (arrested in Tash- 
kent for pleading the cause of the 
Crimean Tartars), and of Ilya Gabai, 
a teacher and poet, whose signature 
was put there by his wife, with his 
authorisation—he was arrested on 
May 19 after documents of the 
Crimean Tartar movement were 
found in his flat. 

Other signatories included historian 
Piotr IL Yakir and Anatoly Krasnov- 
Levitin, who writes on religious 
matters. 


Students’ Union on Edgbaston Park 
Had, from 11 ‘am this Saturday, June 
1 


So far the Group, which is hoping to 
launch a nationwide political cam- 
paign on the issue of world poverty, 
has established more than 40 con- 
venors in different parts of the 
country, and more than 20 local 
groups have been set up, including 
seven in London. 


Issues to be considered this weekend 
are the further building of the organ- 
isation’s structure, and whether or 
not to develop the campaign on ques- 
tions of commodity prices (sugar, 
bauxite), the: liberation struggle in 
Southern Africa, or the _ specific 
involvements of particular firms. 


For further information: Stephen 
Bucksrouy 19 Barlby Road, London 
0. 


Israel premier 
visits London 


Anti-Zionist Israelis in Britain are 
planning to picket Israel’s Prime 
Minister, Mrs Golda Meir, this Sun- 
day (June 15). 

Mrs Meir is in London for the meet- 
ing of the Socialist International 
(this is the one to which the British 
Labour Party belongs for sentimental 
reasons). 

At 8 pm this Sunday she will be 
attending a public meeting in the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, called 
by the Zionist Federation in Britain. 
The London branch of the anti-Zion- 
ist Israeli Revolutionary Action Com- 
mittee Abroad (ISRACA) will be 
demonstrating in front of the theatre 
“and requests the support of all 
socialist revolutionaries in Britain.” 
Contact: ISRACA, 219 Putney Bridge 
Road, London SW15, or phone 328 
0744 or 286 3210. 


soviet Jew-baiting 


A Jewish engineer has been sen- 
tenced to three years in a prison 
camp on a charge of slandering the 
Soviet state and social system. 

He committed the offence when he 
was addressing an informal meeting 
at Babi Yar, attended by a few 
dozen relatives of Jews who were 
massacred there by the Nazis. 


Referring to the fact that most of 
the Jewish population of the Ukrain- 
ian capital, Kiev, had been machine- 
gunned at Babi Yar, he said that 
they had been the victims not just 
of Nazism, but of genocide. 


“Here lies a part of the Jewish 


people,” he said. This was ruled by 
the court to be bourgeois-nationalist- 
Zionist propaganda. 


As Yevtushenko points out in his 
famous poem, official Soviet policy 
is to commemorate the victims of 
Babi Yar as Soviet citizens, and to 
avoid mentioning that they were 
Jews. 

Outside the court the defendant’s 
brother was jeered at by a crowd 
and told, ‘You are not a brother, 
you are a Jew, Jew, Jew.” Inside the 
court, a witness named Koifmen, who 
complained about an _ anti-Semitic 
comment, was reproved by the judge, 
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This is the text, written up, of some 
introductory remarks on poetry 
and revolution, made during a 
symposium on What is a Political 
Poem? held at Union Church, 
Highgate, on May 14. Other poets 
taking part were Len Grant, Peter 
Robbins, and Roger Barnard. 


For any poet who knows his job, that 
job is revolution. But what is 
revolution? Well, the ancient Romans 
had a way of referring to revolution 
as novae res—new things, 


These “new things” may mean 
revolutionary procedures (one thinks 
of intrepid British pioneers in the 
mid-20th Century abandoning 
rhyme) or they may mean a renewal 
of contact with our heritage (as 
when Ezra Pound told us to “ make 
it new’): but, far more deeply, they 
mean renewing ourselves in relation 
to reality. We remember how Wil- 
liam Carlos Williams said: 


so much depends 
upon 


a red wheel 
barrow 


Yes, life depends on it, if life is going 
to remain tolerable. And this, surely, 
was the function of those Old Testa- 
ment prophets: they forced people 
to see reality. 


Just imagine the set-up, when every- 
thing has got nicely organised, when 
a system is in full swing, when things 
have taken precedence over people 
and the high priests have got it 
made; then along comes this wild, 
tattered, ill-smelling creature, stand- 
ing up in the market-place and yell- 
ing THUS SAITH THE LORD! —or, as 
we would say today, THIS IS HOW 
IT REALLY IS. 


That is what happens when a system, 
any system, takes over: people 
lose touch with reality—with you, 
me, and the red wheel-barrow. 


It’s not a question of being brought 
back to reality, for the real, or God 
if you like your real in personal 
terms, hasn’t been waiting all this 
time. It has been happening without 
us; so, in a sense, we have to be 
brought forward to it. That is why 
the true poet—or any artist who lives 
with the real—often seems ahead of 
his time. 


This contact with the real, which is 
the poet’s job, involves the rejection 
of anything that determines or pre- 
dicts—any system, any rationale. So 


ON POETRY 
Keith Bosley AND REVOLUTION 


the poet will often work in startling 
ways: he may even be thought mad, 
because, while he may sometimes 
make use of reason, he hasn’t sold 
his soul to it. 


He is free, in other words, and his 
job is to tell people they too are free 
—a frightening message because it 
tells people they can’t hide behind 
anything, can’t make excuses: 


in the fourth book of the 
Peloponnesian War 

Thucydides tells among other 
things 

the story of his unsuccessful 
expedition... 


generals of the most recent wars 

if a similar affair happens to them 

whine on their knees before 
posterity 

praising their heroism and 
innocence... 


Thucydides says only 
that he had seven ships 
it was winter 

and he sailed quickly... 


That is the Polish poet Zbigniew Her- 
bert praising Thucydides for his 
sense of reality, his honesty. 


This “message” I spoke of may be 
confined to the personal sphere—the 
little poem that tells you to look at 
a sunset this way, or makes a declara- 
tion of love—nobody thinks of calling 
that revolutionary. Or it may go be- 
yond the personal: the poet may 
find it necessary to protest in public 
about people suffering in South-East 
Asia or Africa, say, at the hands of 
his Government. 


He may even find it necessary to in- 
cite people to overthrow their 
Government. Fine, but then he has 
to be careful. 


A great number of revolutionaries 
make the fatal mistake of proposing 
an alternative. His system is no good, 
they say; mine is better. They are not 
really revolutionaries; you might call 
them counter-reactionaries, offering 
one tyranny for another. 


Songs or psalms? 


Now, this, you may say, is all very 
well in theory. Indeed: but the true 
revolutionary, the poet, must guard 
against compromising himself in this 
way. His job is to oppose, not (heaven 
preserve us) to govern. 


If that sounds perverse, don’t forget 
that there will always be some sort 
of system, be it political, philosophi- 
cal, or religious, so the poet will 
always be in business. Here is the 
Soviet poet Boris Slutsky: 


In the state there is the law 
Citizens cannot ignore. 

In the anti-state the sheep 
Have a private rule they keep. 


Under rule of law the folk 

Serve what gives them food and 
drink. 

But rebellion has no book 

And revolt no pen and ink. 


When rebellion goes to press 
When revolt takes up a pen 
It has donned official dress 
Nourishes the sons of men 


Codifies its rights and wrongs 

Rids the aged of their qualms. 

Revolutionary songs 

Are replaced by hymns and 
psalms. 


What is especially interesting about 


this revolutionary activity we call. 


poetry is the relation between the 
poet’s job as I’ve described it and 
his own personality, his personal 
reality. 

We don’t need a theologian any more 
to tell us that the deepest reality is 
personal; and poetry is made out of 
the whole person-—head, heart, lungs, 
liver, genitals. Like a bodily process, 
it can be observed, but not, in the 
final analysis, predicted. 


You write a poem which you think 
means one thing, and to your sur- 
prise (or dismay) you find it means 
another, or, more often, both things 
at once and other things besides. 
Which is as it should be. 


I wrote a poem once about a man 
who, by virtue of his position, was 
able to force his attentions on a girl; 
she as a result was heading for a 
break-down, and everyone—including 
me—was looking on as the latest 
lamb went to the slaughter; after all, 
it was no concern of ours. 


I showed the poem to someone who 
didn’t know what had prompted it, 
and they said how well it expressed 
an attitude towards American foreign 
policy. It is called simply The Kill: 


Slowly he is 
killing her. 


We 
stand around and watch 
fascinated 
by the dragged breasts 
the drops of blood. 


Honestly we 
would do something 
bring cream cakes, sweet 
cider, words but 
it is too late 
she moans it is 
too late when we 
go near. 
Besides 
how she lies there! 


When she is dead 
we will put on 

fine clothes and walk 
behind him in 

the procession 
bearing candles. 
and ringing bells. 


Now, with all this imponderable 
activity going on inside him, imagine 
the poet hearing about some outrage 
against people in the name of some- 
thing or other. In another age the 
poet might well be able to express 
his protest directly and powerfully 
in some common language of feeling: 
which is how one might define myth. 


In our own age, two poets who can 
still do this by using what is left of 
such myths are Pierre Jean Jouve 
and David Jones. (At the other end 
of the spectrum are poets like Hans 
Magnus Enzensberger, who has 
evolved a whole vision out of the 
very conflict between inner and outer 
worlds; but that is another matter.) 


Let us look at three poets writing 
about the Vietnam war: all three are 
excellent poets, all three care pas- 
Sionately about their fellow men. 
Here is the American Denise Levertov 
in a poem about children building 
altars as road blocks: 
Children begin at green dawn 
nimbly to build 
top-heavy altars, overweighted 
with prayers, 
thronged each instant more 
densely 


with almost-visible ancestors. 


Where tanks have cracked the 
roadway 
the frail altars shake; here a boy 


with red stumps for hands steadies 
a corner, 
here one adjusts with his crutch 
the holy base... 
Painful, yes, and deeply felt; yet, for 
my money, it doesn’t come off. Miss 
Levertov is one of the best poets 
now writing in English; but her 
rhythms and her angle of focus in 
this poem let her down. 
She is trying to imagine what it is 
like instead of experiencing it for 
herself. How can she? you ask. Well, 
these children were obviously put up 
to building those altars: no children, 
least of all maimed Vietnamese 
children, spontaneously erect altars 
in streets. 


So the result is a sincere but senti- 
mental poem about a Western-style 
religious revival, instead of an angr 
human poem about kids being used. 


In his own flesh 


You can only write poetry out of 
personal experience—like this: 


Every day the fear comes 

and each night the bombs fall 

Vietnamese full of hate 

why are we strangers all 

we are locked in our land 

we forget who we are 

we_are left in the lurch 

we are burned in the fire. 

O Vietnam, wretched mother, 
you’ve suffered 

twenty long years 

yellow beauty in wait for a wonder 

to dry your tears. 


That is the Vietnamese poet and 
popular singer Trinh Cong Son. After 
all, it is his civil war. For him, the 
inner processes and the outer world 
are much closer together. There is a 
sense of personal suffering, of per- 
sonal loss, and it shows. 


It shows too—in a different way, of 
course—in the work of another 
American poet, Robert Bly, writing on 
the same subject, because he is 
writing about what he knows in his 
own fiesh, not what he imagines, 


however sympathetically, in some- 
one else’s. 
Bly is expressing guilt, the most 


pressing emotion, perhaps, in an 
affluent society; and to do so he 
draws on what is left of our deepest 
“common language of feeling”, 
namely Christian myth: 
We long to abase ourselves 
We have carried around this cup 
of darkness 
We have longed to pour it over 
our heads 


We make war 
Like a man anointing himself 


Conclusion? Simply that when the 
poet is doing his revolutionary work 
in public he has to carry on using 
his liver and his lights as well as his 
brains if he is going to do his job 
properly. 

VOLUNTEERS WANTED 
to help pack Peace News 
on Wednesday nights 
and. Thursday mornings 


5 CALEDONIAN RD N1 


Letters | 


Work and community 


Whilst we appreciate Martin Roiser’s 
review (May 30) of Fred Blum’s book 
on the Scott-Bader Commonwealth, 
we must take exception to some of 
the misleading remarks he made. 


He has evidently not troubled to in- 
form himself sufficiently to say that 
the Commonwealth was “ imposed ” 
on the members when it was set up in 
1951. The truth is that several years’ 
discussions with staff preceded this 
final event, which was only passed 
after every paragraph in the constitu- 
tion had been thoroughly discussed 
and voted on. 


Ever since, the various committees 
have been actively involved in our 
decision-making process, and finally 
the Board of Directors is subject to a 
yearly vote of confidence by members 
in general meeting. 


Martin Roiser’s criticism regarding 
security is equally uncalled for as it 
is obvious that co-owners must feel 
secure in their own business. 


The danger of being taken over was 
foreseen, and the constitution pro- 
vides that, in the case of liquidation, 
the assets must go to a charity chosen 
by the members. It is obvious that, in 
these circumstances, no take-over is 
possible. 


The idea of equal pay, so that a 
cleaner would receive the same salary 
as the managing director, is of course 
completely unrealistic. It would be in- 
teresting if Martin Roiser could estab- 
lish a community on his lines and 
demonstrate that an egalitarian pay 
structure could succeed. 


The gaps in information mentioned 
by Martin Roiser will be filled by a 
second volume from Fred Blum, 
which the publishers have been en- 
couraged to print on account of the 
great interest the book has generated. 


Ernest Bader, 

Founder President, 
Scott-Bader Commonwealth, 
Wollaston, Wellingborough, 
Northants. 


Bradford’s 1942 show 


I'm sorry that discussion in your 
columns about our 1942 show turned 


into an argument about the relative 
merits of professional and amateur 
actors, 


Clearly there are skills possessed by 
trained, professional actors which our 
students don’t and can’t possess. 
When we say that, in our group, act- 
ing is a dirty word, we’re simply talk- 
ing about the kind of amateur acting 
built on an attempted imitation of 
these professional skills. 


Instead, we prefer to work at creating 
a style in which we can work honest- 
ly. But this doesn’t mean a lack of 
concern about presentation. On the 
contrary, it means a great attention to 
detail and to the creation of a stage 
language which expresses what we 
want to say. 


The 1942 show stands or falls by the 
extent to which we’ve succeeded in 
inventing such a language. But we’d 
prefer Peace News readers to judge 
for themselves: and we hope that 
some of them will come along and 
see the show when next we perform 
it—at Birmingham University on June 
16 and 17. 


Albert Hunt, 
Regional College of Art, 
Great Horton Rd, Bradford. 


DIARY 


As this is a free service, we reserve the 
right to select from notices sent in. To 
make the service as complete as possible, 
we urge organisers to: 


1, Send entries to arrive not later than 
first post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, 
street): mature of event, speakers, 
organisers (and secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified 
or displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News 
for your advertised meeting: Sale or 
Return. From Circulation Department, 
5 Caledonian Road, Ni, 


13 June Friday 

BIRMINGHAM 5. 8 to 11 pm. ‘ Birmingham 
Arms ’', Moat Row. ‘' Salutation Stomp’’ Jazz 
Club. All profits to CND. 

CAMBORNE, 7.30 pm. 42 Pendarves Street, 
Beacon. Cornwall Anarchists monthly meeting. 
All welcome. 


13-15 June Fri-Mon 


NOTTINGHAM. St Faith’s ‘Church, Collygate 
Road, ‘North Wilford. Mini-project: discussion, 
practical work, speaking engagements. Youth 
FoR. 


14 June Saturday 


LONDON. 2.30 pm, Steps of St Martin-in-the- 
Fields. Vigil for Biafra. London Youth PPU. 


LONDON E38. 8 pm. St Paul's Vicarage, Bow 
Common (Mile End tube). Discussion on Will 
Warren's paper on Non-Violence. Christian 
Anarchists. 


LONDON NW3. 10.30 am to 6 pm. The House of 
the Rev the Lord Beaumont of Wheatley, 59 
Heath Road. Sale of paintings, jewellery, 
ceramics, autographed books, records etc to 


US test case for man 


who helped 


Maris Cakars reports: Every ten 
minutes a man deserts the United 
States Armed Forces. During the year 
ending June 30, 1968, over 53,000 men 
deserted—and the rate is rapidly in- 
creasing. Each of those men is helped 
by someone—often someone in the 
movement. 


Jim Hayes, a former CNVA staff 
member, helped a deserter in Janu- 
ary, 1967. Robert Keese approached 
Jim in Boston and explained that he 
was absent without leave from basic 
training, and wanted help in leaving 
the country. 


Jim arranged a place for him to stay 
in Canada, got identification for him 
to use, and raised a small amount of 
money. 


On March 18 this year Jim was in- 
dicted: James Patrick Hayes, Jr, the 
defendant herein, willingly, knowing- 
ly and unlawfully attempted and en- 
deavoured to entice and procure 


raise money for political prisoners and to con- 
tinue the campaign for democracy in Greece. 
London Group for Democracy in~Greece. 


MANCHESTER. 2 pm. Whitworth Park, Demon- 
stration organised by North West Regional 
Council for Peace in Vietnam. 


15 June Sunday 

MANCHESTER. 4.30 pm. Manchester Town Hall, 
Albert Square. Town Hall for sale by auction. 
Presently occupied by councillors, bureaucrats 
and other squatters. Vendors: The exploited 
nurses of Langho Colony Hospital. Public view- 
ing all day every weekday. Langho Colony 
Action Committee. 


16 June Monday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. 992 Pershore 
Women’s Liberation Group meeting. 


LONDON. 6.30 pm. The Crypt, St Martin-in-the- 
Fields. Rev Oelin Hodgetts on the ethics of 
non-violence, London School of Non-Violence, 


16-17 June Mon-Tue 


LONDON NWI. 7.30 pm Unity Theatre, 1 Gold- 
ington Street. ‘‘ Before the Revolution '’ Berto- 
lucci’s subtle observation of the tensions of 
Italian society towards the concept of revolu- 
tion. Angry Arts Film Society, 


Road. 


17 June Tuesday 

BIRMINGHAM. 2 pm, St Francis Halli, Univer- 
sity of Birmingham. ‘‘ Workers Control '’— 
discussion between Fred Blum and Ken Coates. 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. Gunbarrels pub, Bristol 
Road (Front bar). Discussion ‘‘ Man and his 
Environment ’'. 


LONDON, 6.30 pm. The Crypt, St Martin-in-the 
Fields. George Clark on ‘‘ Philosophy of Com- 
munity Action’’. London School of Non 
Violence, 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square. Open meeting of ‘‘ No Arms for 
Nigeria '’ Campaign to discuss nation-wide 
canvass and October 24/26 demonstration, All 
interested welcome, 13 Goodwin Street, London 
N4, 272 5524. 


CLASSIFIED 


Terms: 6d per word, minimum 4s. Dis- 
counts for series. Box No—ls extra. Cash 
with order (not stamps, please). Adverts 
to reach 5 Caledonian Road, London N1 
by first post Monday. Box No replies to 
same address, Displayed advertisement 
rates on application. 


Personal 


FIGHT RACISM with free car stickers. Selec- 
tion: ‘‘God is Black", ‘Integrate’, ‘' End 
Race Fear’, ‘‘ Resist Racism "’, sae to Michael 


Tatham, Clod Hall, Odell, Bedford, 


FREE SPECIMEN COPY of Peace News sent to 
any friend of yours who might be a potential 
reader, Send names and addresses to Circula- 
tion, 5 Caledonian Road, London Ni. 


*“] RENOUNCE WAR and I will never support 
or sanction another’. This pledge signed by 
each member is the basis of the Peace Pledge 
Union. Send your pledge to PPU Headquarters, 
Dick Sheppard House, 6 Endsleigh Street, 


London WC1. 
MICHAEL SHIELDS, 152 Fortess Road, NW65. 
Interior, exterior decorating. Percentage of 


profits to Peace News. 


PATRA CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. Interested? 
Write: ‘Mrs P. Gill, 66 Laburnum Road, Redcar, 
Teeside, England. 


WHEN IN a CO-OP SHOP, quote London Co-op 
mumber 336943, or send us the dividend 
cheque. The resulting dividend will be paid 
into the Peace News Fund. Try learning the 
number. 


Publications 


FREEDOM PRESS publish Anarchy monthly 2s, 
Freedom weekly 6d. Trial subscription to both 


for two months: 8s post free, 84b Whitechapel 
High Street, (Angel Alley), London &1. 


HOW LABOUR GOVERNED, 1945-1951, 6d; Lenin 
and Workers Control, 4d; Smash the Wage 
Freeze, 2d; The British General Strike, 1926, 
4d—postage 4d, These and other pamphlets 
from Syndicalist Workers Federation, 34 Cum- 
berland Road, London E17, 


JUNE ISSUE of “ Sanity ''', CND’s monthly 
paper contains exclusive interview with John 
Lennon and Yoko Ono about their peace acti- 
vities. Also Israel’s ‘‘ alleged’’ bomb, news 
of American exiles and deserters plus all the 
usual features. 1s post free from CND, 14 Grays 
Inn Road, London WC1. 


THE FREETHINKER debates live issues from a 
secular viewpoint. Every week, 6d, Free copy 
from: The Freethinker, (P), 103 Borough High 
Street, London SEi. 


THE NEW YORK REVIEW OF BOOKS, America’s 
foremost literary and political magazine. Fort- 
nightly, 3s 6d. Available from: Housmans Book- 
shop, 5 Caledonian Road, London N11. 


TIN TUONG, magazine of the Vietnamese Budd- 
hists, 2s monthly (post paid) from Housmans, 
5 Caledonian Road, London Ni, 


TRIBUNE, the leading Socialist weekly, abso- 
lutely essential reading for every socialist, 
radical and revolutionary. You certainly won't 
agree with everything we say, nobody does, 
nobody ever has. But workers by hand and by 
brain read Tribune and use it to express their 
views. You can't afford to be out of touch. 
Every Friday from newsagents or 24 St John 
Street, London EC, 


90 DAYS—an account of the first three months 
work of the Joint Biafra Famine Appeal in 
Biafra—available free (please send stamps 
value 6d for postage) from Peace News now. 


Wanted 
BOOKS/PAMPHLETS bought. Hammersmith 
Books, Liffords Place, SW13. PRO 7254 


For sale 

BY AUCTION. Manchester Town Hall. Presently 
occupied by Councillors, bureaucrats and other 
squatters. Vendors: The exploited nurses of 
Langho Colony Hospital. Public viewing all day 
every weekday. Sale will commence at 4.30 pm 
on Sunday 15 June 1969 outside this desirable 
residence in Albert Square, Manchester. 
Langho Colony Action Committee. 


Accommodation wanted 
AMERICAN photographer/artist wishes to rent 
studio or flat in London from mid-June to Sep- 
tember. Box No, 902. 


Accommodation vacant 
FLATLET PARFURN. 4 hour Holborn. Kitchen- 
ette/shower £5 5s. inc, 478 5716. Capable female 
preferably. 


OFFICES TO LET, Camden High Street. 630 
sq ft. 2 floors, 4 rooms. Only £400 p.a. exc 


rates. Suit voluntary organisation. Enquiries 
to NCCL, 4 Camden High Street, NW1. Tel. 
01-387 2544. 


Situations vacant 

FRIENDS RACE RELATIONS COMMITTEE seeks 
graduate volunteer (Friend preferred) to work 
for a year from September 1969 at Friends 
‘Neighbourhood House, Ishington, helping with 
playgroups and community projects. Pocket 
money and keep. Room for initiative. Apply: 
Secretary RRC, Friends House, Euston Road, 
NW1, Tel: 387 3601. 


Cinema 


FORBIDDEN FILM FESTIVAL exclusively for 
members of New Cinema Club, 122 Wardour 
Street, Wl. 734 5888 (membership 25s), Cor- 
man's ‘‘The Trip”’ and ‘‘ Wild Angels’’ and 
Robbe-Grillet’s ‘‘ Trans-Europe Express’ plus 
new season plus repeats of ‘ Weekend ’’, 
“‘ Chelsea Gtris'’, ‘‘ Relativity’? ‘‘ Echoes of 
Silence " plus new all-night underground orgy 
and much more, Free illustrated programme 
available now. 
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a deserter 


Robert F. Keese, Jr. being then and 
there a member of the Armed Forces 
of the United States to desert there- 
from .. .” (Title 18, US Code Sec 
1381). On March 21 he was arrested 
and released on $1,000 bail. 


“This is the first time that anyone 
has been indicted under that law in 
a political case,” Jim points out. 


If the government succeeds in convict- 
ing Jim (the maximum sentence is 
three years in prison) there’s no tell- 
ing what’s in store for the rest of us. 


Jim does not intend to deny the facts 
in court. His defence will be based 
squarely on the mora] and political 
questions raised by the indictment. 


For the movement this is one of the 
most important court cases so far. 


Contributions for the Jim Hayes De- 
fence Fund are urgently needed, c/o 
Boston CNVA, P.O. Box 387, BU Sta- 
tion, Boston, Mass 02215. 


18 June Wednesday 
BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. Arts Lab, 318 Summer 
Lane. Political theatre workshop. 
BIRMINGHAM, 8 pm, Fircroft College, Bristol 
Road, Selly Oak. Free University discussion: 
‘“‘ Workers’ Control '’. 

MANCHESTER. University Union, Oxford Road. 
Meeting of Manchester Squatters Campaign. 


19 June Thursday 


BIRMINGHAM. 2 pm St Francis Hall, University 
of Birmingham. ‘‘Involvement and Theatre ”’ 
discussions and performance. 


BRIGHTON. 12:15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, Ship 
Street. Oxfam lunch. 

LONDON. 7 pm. The Crypt, St Martin-in-the- 
Fields. Father Borrelli of Naples on ‘‘ Revolu- 
tion of Conscience '’. London School of Non- 


Violence, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 7 pm. Bar of Students 
Common Room, Wolverhampton ‘Technical 


Teachers College, Compton Road West. '‘ What 
is Socialism?’’ Roger Rosewell, 


20 June Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 2 pm, St Francis Hall, Univer- 
sity of Birmingham. Seminars on ‘‘ Community 
Action '’ with David Graham, Barnaby Martin, 
Roger Moody et al plus films. 


special offer 
for new readers 


post free trial 5s 


STUDENTS: 10 weeks for 5s. 
AIR EDITION: 8 weeks for 10s. 
AMERICA: 6 weeks for 1 dollar. 


SEND this coupon to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


» 


OR: Detach the form below, if you 
live in Great Britain, and use it to 
place a regular order with any 
newsagent. 


BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE. 
Name 


Address 


NEWSAGENT: Peace 
News (1s) is available through 
your usual wholesaler. Please 
deliver each Friday to the address 
abeve. Thank You. 


NOTE TO 


Now what do they want to do 
that for? You may think I’m just 
being perverse, but I deeply 
resent the decision to abandon 
the tradition of having Lend of 
Hope and Glory and Rule Britan- 
nia on the last night of the Proms. 


As the crowd sang the pompous 
words (“Wider still and wider 
shall her bounds be set”) in an 
orgy of cod-jingoism, it used to 
become possible dimly to per- 
ceive Ruritanian reality that is in 
a sense England, and to which 
the cumbersome solemnity of The 
Empire was so much troublesome 
irrelevance. 


* * * 


The brass bands and the red 
tunics and the bearskins and the 
Royal Family aren’t the decor- 
ation for the reality of tanks and 
khaki-denims and the Prime 
Minister and The City—it’s the 
other way round. Or rather, the 
latter provide a veneer of serious- 
ness that enabled the  self- 
conscious English to play games. 


But the games were the real 
motives, and the need to disguise 
this provided an excellent cover 
for those whose purposes lay 
neither in the games, nor in the 
official ideals of Empire, but in 
hard-headed business exploita- 
tion. 


The last night of the Proms was 
one thing that gave a hope that 


people would see that you could . 


abandon the veneer of serious- 
ness, and retain the mostly harm- 
less fun and games. 


* * * 


But perhaps Saturday’s mass in- 
vasion of London’s Hyde Park by 
thousand upon thousand of young 
people—beautiful, hairy colour- 
ful, in various degrees—indicates 
that we’ve got beyond all that, 
and are capable of learning how 
to just play. From Ruritania to 
Arcadia? 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


The occasion was the free con- 
cert put on by various good 
people, including the “New Super 
Group ” Blind Faith. Such music 
as drifted across the dense 
crowds to the gentler outskirts 
sounded OK, but it didn’t really 
matter if you couldn’t hear much. 


* * * 
When I heard the news about the 
burning down at the weekend of 
the Maltings concert hall near 
Aldeburgh, I was absurdly 
shocked. 


I haven’t even been to any con- 
certs there, but it was as if a 
friend had been run over. Burn 
down the Royal Festival Hall, and 
I'd shrug it off in a moment (and 
rejoice at the thought that they 
might build a better looking one 
to replace it). The Albert Hall I 
would regret, but not to the same 
extent. 

The only time when I saw the 
Maltings was a couple of years 
ago, while it was still just being 
finished off. There was this huge 
complex of weathered buildings, 
with the hall itself in the middle, 
modernised and largely rebuilt, 
but fitting in. The kind of concert 
hall you’d have in Morris’s No- 
where. 

I only hope they keep this quality 
as they rebuild it. 

* * * 

From the Daily Telegraph to the 
Daily Mirror it’s the same story. 
The release of the British seamen, 


who handed out leaflets in 
Athens, shows that the Greek 
generals aren’t as bad as the Rus- 
sians, who still hold the unfor- 
tunate Gerald Brooke in jail. 


Whereas in fact the ‘ clemency ”’ 
of the Greek regime in this case 
was much more grudging than 
that shown by the Russians when 
they released the CHURCH leaf- 
leters last summer and the War 
Resisters’ International leafleters 
last autumn. 


Gerald Brooke is imprisoned be- 
cause the Russians believe that 
he’s worth more as a bargaining 
counter in freeing their own 
spies, than he would be if re- 
leased as a demonstration of 
“clemency”. If the balance of 
advantage had so dictated they’d 
have used last year’s leafleters in 
the same way. 


Exactly the same is true of the 
Greek regime and its “clemency”. 


* *k * 
But, at least, Britain’s a free 
country, isn’t it? So long as your 
definition of freedom doesn’t in- 
clude the right to privacy. 


Oz has just run an item telling 
you how how to find out if your 
phone is bugged. You just dial 
your own number, but instead of 
the local exchange you put 175 
(i.e. Peace News becomes 175 
4473). 


You get a recorded voice saying 
“start test”. Replace your re- 
ceiver, and you should get a 
ringing tone. This is how phone 
men can check if your phone is 
working. 

No ringing tone indicates that 
you're bugged. 

So don’t go phoning Peace News 
with anything too top secret. 
We've just checked, and (assum- 
ing Oz is correct) we’re bugged. 
(It would be a bit humiliating if 
vs weren’t, when you think about 
it. 


Wreckers attack WRL itn New York 


The New York offices of War 
Resisters’ League, the US section 
of War Resisters’ International, 
were wrecked in a raid by per- 
sons unknown during the night of 


May 7. 
“Literature cabinets had been 
stripped and their contents 


hurled across the floor,” writes 
David McReynolds in the emer- 
gency May-June issue of WRL 
News. “File cabinets had been 
dumped and piles of papers 
kicked across the room. The 
addressing and mimeograph 
machines had been smashed.” 


But most important—the entire 
membership file and all mailing 
stencils had been stolen. With the 
13th Triennial Conference of WRI 
coming up in August, which for 
the first time ever is being held 
in America, in Pennsylvania, this 
is little short of disastrous. 


Every effort is being made to re- 
build the files, and address list, 
and an appeal for funds to help 
has been launched. Total financial 
cost is estimated at several 
thousand dollars. 


The raid was the second incident 


in just over a week. On April 28, 
a mail bag containing the week- 
end mail for a number of peace 
groups in the same building, in- 
cluding WRL, had been stolen. 
Plans have been made to dupli- 
cate files and records in future, 
as was done during World War II. 


Contributions to WRL, 339 Lafay- 
ette Street, New York, NY 10012. 


{ 135 Fonthill Road, 
pistered at GPO as a Newspaper. 
Available on order from all Newsagents. 
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This is next year’s 


gas-mask, madam 


Confrontation at Porton, Wiltshire: Mrs 
Dora Russell seems rather dubious about 
the Chemical Experimental Establishment’s 
latest model in civilian respirators. She was 
attending one of Porton’s recent Open Days. 
(For story, see page 4.) 


photo: Austin Underwood 


